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IS THE BOOK OF JONAH HISTOKIOAL? 

By the Editor. 



The book of Jonah contains an account of certain events which are 
commonly supposed to have taken place in the life and experience of 
a prophet called Jonah. This prophet, if we are to regard him as an 
historical personage, lived during the reign of the second Jeroboam 
(824-793). Whether the book receives its name because this prophet 
was the author of it, or because it treated of events in his life is a 
question of no importance for our present purpose. Nor does it at all 
concern us whether the book contains all those marks which are un- 
derstood to be characteristic of historical style, except in so far as the 
lack of such characteristics may be assumed as an argument against 
the reality of the facts which it presents. We do not ask, Is the book 
•of Jonah history, but Is the book of Jonah historical? It may not 
have been inserted in the canon merely as history, and yet be histor- 
ical. That is, the book may be a true record of certain facts and yet 
not have been made a part of Scripture simply in order to make known 
these facts. The question we ask is, therefore, did these events ever 
actually take place, or is this story a myth, a fiction, a parable ? 

What is to be said may conveniently be classified under three heads. 
These will be considered briefly in successive numbers of the STUDENT. 
At this time we may notice some of the hypotheses which have been 
offered in order to explain the book on other than historical grounds. 
After this, the arguments presented against the historical character of 
the book will be taken up and considered, and then, the arguments which 
may be urged in favor of the historical character of the book. These 
papers will be followed by others on (1) the purpose of the book, and 
(2) the author of the book. 
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I. Some of the hypotheses proposed in explanation 
of the Book of Jonah. 

The space at our command will allow us neither to consider all the 
views that have been propounded concerning this book, nor to elabor- 
ate those which are selected for consideration. In reference to no 
other book of the Old Testament have learned men differed more 
widely or written more extravagantly. The book, moreover, has been, 
through all the ages, the butt of ridicule on the part of skeptics, while 
by most believers it has been, and is yet, treated "as one of those things 
of which the less said the better." The various views as to the book, 
whether influencd by skepticism or by shyness, are worthy of our 
attention. 

I. That a close connection exists between the story of Jonah and 
the myths of Hercules and Hesione, Perseus and Andromeda is assum- 
ed by many interpreters. 1 The former of these myths stated briefly is 
this : Laomedon, king of Troy, in order to deliver himself and his 
country from the ravages of a sea-monster sent by Neptune, exposes 
his daughter Hesione as a prey to the monster. Hercules, returning 
from one of his expeditions, sees the maiden fastened to the rock. He 
slays the monster and frees the maiden. 

With this, the earlier form of the myth, it is difficult to connect the 
story of Jonah ; but, about 200 A. D. 2 this version was amended to the 
effect that in this encounter Hercules was swallowed ; while by writers 
living still later, 3 it is related that, being swallowed, he remained three 
days in the bowels of the monster, and came forth unharmed with only 
the loss of his hair. 

The second myth runs thus : Cepheus, in order to save the neigh- 
borhood of Joppa from the ravages of a sea-monster sent by Neptune, 
secures his daughter Andromeda to a rock, that she may become the 
monster's prey. Perseus, returning from the conquest of the Gorgons, 
sees the maiden and is captivated by her beauty. The monster, being 
shown by him the head of Medusa, is changed to stone and the maiden 
is liberated. In reference to these myths, it may be said (1) that the 
former, in its latest shape, is an embellishment of the story of Jonah, 
and not vice versa, (2) that the latter, except so far as concerns the 
location, has no conceivable connection with our story, and (3) that 
nothing could have been more inconsistent with the Jewish tendency 



1 BosenmuelUr, p. 354; Friedriehsen, Krit. Uberblick der merkwuerdigsten ansichten d. B. Jona. 
1817, 8vo. 319 sqq., 338 sqq.; Forbigor, Comment, do Lycophron. Cassand. verses 31-37; cum Epi- 
metro de Jona, Lips. 1837. 

s This is the date assigned by Niebuhr to Lyeophron's Cassandra. 

s See BZeefc'8 Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. II., p. 187. 
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of mind than the adoption and embellishment of a foreign myth. Yei 
Edward B. Tylor in Primitive Culture^ says : 

"This singular story (i. e., the later form of the myth of Hercules 
and Hesione), probably in part of Semitic origin, combines the ordi- 
nary myth of Hesione or Andromeda with the story of Jonah's fish, for 
which indeed the Greek sculpture of Andromeda's monster served a: 
the model in early Christian art, while Joppa was the place where ves- 
tiges of Andromeda's chains on a rock in front of the town were ex- 
hibited in Pliny's time, and whence the bones of a whale were carried 
to Rome as relics of Andromeda's monster. To recognize the place 
which the nature-myth of the Man swallowed by the Monster occupies 
in mythology, among remote and savage races and onward among 
higher nations affects the argument on a point of Biblical criticism. It 
strengthens the position of critics who, seeing that the book of Jonah 
consists of two wonder-episodes adapted to enforce two great religious 
lessons, no longer suppose intention of literal narrative in what they 
may fairly consider as the most elaborate parable of the Old Testa- 
ment. Had the book of Jonah happened to be lost in old times and 
only recently recovered, it is indeed hardly likely that any other opin- 
ion of it than this would find acceptance among scholars." 

2. That the story of Jonah is connected with, and indeed derived 
from, the Assyrico-Babylonian myth of the sea-monster Oannes, was 
maintained by F. v. Baur. 5 Oannes was a fish-god, or fish-man. The 
sculpture of it appears upon monuments of every size. Berosus, a 
Babylonian priest of the fourth century B. C, describes it as the body 
of a fish; while "under the head of the fish is the head of a man, and 
added to its tail were the feet of a woman." According to the tradi- 
tion he was sent to that country by the gods to give instruction of 
various kinds to the inhabitants. He always came from the sea, teach- 
ing in the day time and returning in the evening to the sea. 

Now, it is a principle that there is always an historical basis, how- 
ever meagre, for every myth. It is a fact that these traditions, with 
other related traditions which might be mentioned, have their origin in 
the same region of country. Shall we, therefore, conclude that the 
" historical basis is found in the existence, from the most ancient times, 
of the dreaded man-eating monsters in the Mediterranean, — in inci- 
dents of actual occurrence in connection with them — and especially in 
the old narratives of what befel the Hebrew prophet, when he attempt- 
ed to evade the execution of his commission against the NinevitesT' 
Such a conclusion would be in direct opposition to the view of Baur. 
One of four views must be adopted ; either (i) these myths and the story 

i Vol. I., p. 339. 

5 The Prophet Jonas an Assyrico-Babylonian Symbol, in lUgen's Zeit6chrift for 1837, p. 101, sqq. 

6 Layard, Vol. n., p. 466. 

■ C. B. Stowe, Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. X., p. 747. 
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of Jonah come from the same source ; (2) the myths come from the 
story of Jonah ; (3) the story of Jonah comes from the myths, or (4) 
the myths and the story of Jonah have no connection with or relation 
to each other. In consideration of the utter lack of support which 
exists for the first, second or third view, and of the strong evidence 
which may be produced in favor of the historical character of the book, 
it seems wise to adopt the fourth view. 

3. That the narrative of Jonah is not true history, and yet that, on 
the other hand, it is not pure fiction is maintained by De Wette. 8 He 
asserts emphatically that in antiquity such narratives were never pure 
inventions. In his opinion, the material of the story was picked up 
from the traditions that were current among the people and the proph- 
ets ; but we need not hope to discover, either in the hymn, or in the 
Tobit xiv., 4, or in any dissection of the materials, any satisfactory 
information as to the "real facts, and what ones out of the life of Jonah 
lie at the foundation of the book." Substantially this view was held by 
Blejek, 9 according to whom it is necessary to suppose, if the book had 
any historical aim, that it could not have been written down till later, 
and then "from some inaccurate and partly distorted tradition as to 
the actual course of facts." This writer, however, goes no farther than 
to maintain the historical character of Jonah, and to say that "although 
the matter — the historical substratum of this book may really have been 
partly derived from some other sources, it must be supposed that the 
author remodeled what he met with in an unfettered way." Here, too, 
may be classified Kalisch, 10 who makes the book a romance founded, 
perhaps, on fact ; and Davidson, 11 who says: "It is possible that a true 
prophetic tradition may lie at the foundation of the book. Jonah may 
have prophesied to the Ninevites, and various particulars respecting 
his mission may either have been written by himself or handed down 
orally .... We consider the much greater part of the book fictitious. 
An historical germ formed the foundation on which the writer worked." 

4. That the only genuine part of the book is the song; that this was 
composed by the prophet upon escaping from drowning at sea; and that, 
the meaning of the song being misunderstood, the story, as we have 
it, grew out of this mistaken interpretation is advanced by Bunsen; 12 
and upon the basis of the song this writer endeavors to restore the act- 
ual facts in the case. 



s De Wette-Schrader, p. 462. 

» Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. II., pp. 184, 185. 

w Bible Studies, Vol. IT., p. 182. 

ii Introduction, Vol. III., pp. 279, 280. 

is Einleltung, pp. 589-579. 
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5. Dr. Koehler 13 understands the book to have formed a part of a 
book of prophetic narrations, but that, in its present form, it is full of in- 
terpolations, alterations and transpositions. The second verse, e. g., 
ought to have told us what Jonah was to announce to Nineveh. The 
reading of the Septuagint, "Yet three days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown " accords better with the narrative as a whole than the Hebrew 
reading, " Yet forty days," etc. Chapters I., 8, II., 2-1 1, III., 9, IV., 1-4, 
contain traces of interpolations ; while IV., 5-8 consists mainly of in- 
sertions. These modifications are conjectures of later Jews who were 
"in search of a lesson-book on penitence, for reading in times of 
public calamity." 

6. That the book is merely a moral fiction, a fable, a parable, with 
no historical basis whatever, is maintained by Semler, 14 Herder, 15 
Michaelis, 16 Staeudlin, 17 and others. 

7. That the book is an historical allegory was argued learnedly but 
extravagantly by Herman Von der Hardt, 18 who regarded Jonah as an 
historical character, but in this book as symbolical of Manasseh and 
Josiah ; " the ship was the Jewish State ; the storm the political con- 
vulsions which threatened its safety ; the master of the ship, Zadok 
the high-priest ; the great fish, the city of Lybon on the Orontes where 
Manasseh was held a prisoner," etc. 

8. That the portion of the book which related to the swallowing of 
Jonah by the fish was a dream, was argued by Abarbanel 19 on the 
ground that in the earlier part of the narrative Jonah was described as 
going to sleep. 

9. Ewald, 20 understanding (1) that little or nothing was ever written 
by the most ancient prophets, (2) that stories about prophets would be 
just as liable to spring up and suffer modification and enlargement, as 
traditions of any other kind, (3) that of all national legends, those con- 
cerning the prophets would constitute the most important part, (4) that 
such legends "might be revived and be newly shaped under the influ- 
ence of prophetic thoughts in such a way that they would serve the 
author simply as pliable material for the elaboration of his own prin- 
ciples," sets forth that this is a "novelistic treatment" of some such 



13 See Article on Jonah, by T. K. C. in Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. XIII., pp. 747, 748. 
u Apparat. ad Lib. V. T. Interpret., p. 271. 

15 Briefe V. I., p. 186, 2d ed. 

16 Uebersetz d. A. T. pt. XI. Anmerk. p. 101. 
i' N. Beitraege, p. 225.. sqq. 

is Aenig-mata prisci Orbis. Jonas in Luce in Hist. Manassis et Josiae; Helmstadt, 1723 fol.; also, 
Jonas in Carcharia, Israel in Carcathio Kerta; 1718- 

19 In the 15th century. 

20 Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. Translated by J. Frederick Smith, Vol. 
V., pp. 90, 91. 
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stories or legends. While in itself it is complete, a close examination 
soon reveals the fact that it is only a portion of a large collection, "for 
it is surely very unlikely that an author should intend to write simply 
these few prosaic words (in times when literature had not split itself up 
into the fritters of leaves for the day and hour as in the present day), 
and it would be as easy to take a piece out of the Arabian Nights, and 
place it by itself as this small narrative-piece, now in a separate form 
and received into the Book of Twelve Prophets, which is in other re- 
spects so very dissimilar." 

10. A recent writer 21 represents well that class of interpreters who 
are unwilling to concede that the book is a fiction, and yet are unable 
to prove to their own satisfaction at least that it is throughout histor- 
ical. This writer says nothing positively, but presents a point now on 
one side and now on another. In reference to Matt. XII., 39, 40 he 
says : "Our Savior's reference to this event in the history of Jonah by 
way of comparison does not necessarily imply that he accepted it as a 
historical fact .... The supposed fact was all that was necessary to 
our Savior's purpose. Many a classical scholar refers to myths of 
paganism for illustration and comparison without his believing at all in 
their historic truth .... The book, with all its historical details, may 
be as literally true as Keil supposes, but evangelical Christianity 
makes no such demand upon our faith." 

In concluding this necessarily brief resume of some of the views 
held upon the topic, the following statements may be added : 

1) The genuine historical character of the book has been defended 
by Piper, 22 Steudel, 23 Laberenz, 24 Luederwald, 25 Reindl, 26 Sack, 27 Heng- 
stenberg, 28 Delitzsch, 29 Keil, 30 and many others. 

2) The arguments employed by all who oppose the historical 
view, no matter what may be their particular shade of opinion, are for 
the most part, the same. 

3) While some hold a middle ground, the majority take one or 
the other of the extreme positions. 

4) The purpose of the book in the Canon is almost inseparably 
connected with the question of its historical character. 

5) Whatever may be the opinion concerning the remainder of 

21 Barman, Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, pp. 399-401. 

22 Diss. Historiam Jonae a recentiorum Conatibus vindicatam sisteus; Gryph. 1786. 

23 In Bengel's Archiv, Vol. II., p. 401 sqq. 

2< De Vera Lib. Jonae, Interp. ; Fulda, 1836. 

25 Uber Allegorie und Mythologie in d. Bibel; 1787, 8vo. 

26 Sendung d. Proph. Jonas; Bamb. 1826. 
2' Apologetik, p. 855, sqq. 

28 Kirchenzeitung: 1834, No. 27, sqq.; Chistol. I., p. 467 ff. 

29 Keil, Introduction, Vol. I., p. 398 (Clark's For. Theological Lib.) 
so lb., p. 395. 
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the book, there seem good reasons for believing that the song was not 
originally the composition of the hero of the narrative ; but that it is 
found in his mouth because, in general, it expresses the feelings of a 
man who has escaped from great danger. 



MODEKN BIBLICAL OEITIOISM. 

By Rev. Wh. Norman Irish, 

Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Albany, 
Amsterdam, N, Y. 



I. Criticism. 

All criticism of the Bible to be of any value must accept as funda- 
mental the fact that there was in the beginning a true copy of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The Septuagint and Vulgate are both impor- 
tant in their place as showing this and the historical accuracy of the 
Bible ; but it should be remembered that neither of them nor both of 
them combined give the idea of what the text was at first or what it 
teaches now. 

Two men may write a sermon upon a given text ; both in many 
points may be, must be, different in the arrangement of thought and 
use of language, still it cannot be said that either of them is any more 
than an exposition of the original text more or less true in general de- 
tails. Both, as an exposition, may have kept "the substance of the 
Word entire." The two translations are, of course, nearer the original 
than any sermon or exposition, still the groundform of Biblical truth 
in the Old Testament must be its first, old language. 

Really, the Hebrew Text is the voice of God to the world ; it stands 
for every age as the primary enunciation of the Church for the salva- 
tion of man. No scientific study can do more for the humble, teach- 
able student than to enable him to understand the mere details of such 
a book. No individual theories could possibly mar the original text 
of such a book. Every neophyte in our theological schools knows, of 
ought to know, that in no single instance was a transcript made by a 
single hand. There was no such thing as writing by dictation ; there 
was no incompetency, for the many and the best minds of the "schools 
of the prophets" were continually comparing and revising each other's 
work. A grammar then was an unnecessary thing. The boy placed 
in the school was, by constant exercise and the force of habit, tied 
down to the exact words of the text ; at an early age he could and did 
master "the holy tongue." In all the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible we 
meet the same undeviating characteristics of the first, original copy. 



